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ABSTRACT 



iJis pai3^'r discusses a number of alternative approaches tovard providing 
.for.thl education of gifted children .in a public school system. Ihese ■ 
aporoafches are examined and coiiipared in' terrr.s of academic effectiveness, 
adininifetrative practicability, political acceptability, and economic feasi-- 
bilitX It is concluded' that the' hoEOgeneops grouping of gifted children, 
on thC basis of -their ability in a. single, or fev, schbol(s) for • instruction 
purposes would be the optimura approach. ■ . , . 



Tlie discussion or exarninatiori of any partidulau* aspect of a public school 
systen (isuch: as progr'a.cis for the ^gifted) should be based on an understanding . 
of the'iSysterir' s fundar.ental purpose — an understanding of , "^^hy public, elernentary 
and secondary schools exist in the first placey -^vh at their ripsponsibilities"- 
are> and what they are supposed to accomplish • _ There are. differing perceptions,, 
ajnong professional educators as veil as 'the general public^ as to.^;ha.t this 
,purpose is or^should be. At the risk of oversimplification, they can be suin- 
inaxized as essentially tvo contrasting vie^s: . , ' • . 

' • -one viev holds that the basic purpose, of a public ;*?/nool sy is tern is 
to. t<?ach each student the academic skills h^ vill need later in life, to,: develop 
his mental abilities, andL to stiiaulate his . intellectual gro^rth; 

-another viev holds that- the purpose of schools is to promote the 
self -development of . each student in the personal and social sense, to instill 
in hiin a sense of belonging and a feeling of self-wrth, and- to assure his ' 
happiness* ' . , < 

■ .. ' ■ . • ' ■ ■ ■ . • ■ . ^ ' * ■ 

As ■ stated in the fes ter- Plan of the' Board of Education of Charles County, 
karyland; Fi 1975 -FY 19^0 , the lidsslon (or purpose) '^'of the Board of Education • 
is "to operate a public school 'system vhich- provides for the intellectual 
development of each /studeno] . Thus, it appears that the local system adlieres 
to the former of the tvo views presented above rather. than the latter. 

Three clarifying points are very important to' make here, since this • 
observation. can very easily be misinterpreted. , * . 

First, this viev does not imply 'that public education should be of 
benefit to only a fevr because of an emphasis on theoretical or impractical, 
knowledge, or on learning vhich only prepares a student, for higher education 
(as might be inferred from such tex-ms as "intellectual" or "academic") • On 
the contrary, it includes developing the basic mental skills which every adult 
needs and should be able to use in the everyday prbcess of living in our" 
society. Such skills as rea;ding ajid. beings able to comprehend what is i ..ad, 
maJ-iing arithmetic calculations, communicating orally or in vnriting — these are 
in fact "intellectual" capabilities, regardless of how practical and down-to- 
earth they m.ay also be. --^^^^ 

Second, this: vievr does not imply that, education consists only of intel- 
lectual development; that, f or ; exarrrple , character development is unim.portant. 
It simply recognizes that ciertain aspects of a young person's -total education 
"are outside the responsibility , of the public., school aiid that those other 
. responsibilities shoult?. be borne by other parts of o.ur society — most impor- 
' tantly, by the ^fsumily. . It also recognizes the impracticality of attempting . 
to address an;rthing other than intellectual development in, the schools, con- . 
siderihg the limited amount of time available. .(Fewer than-20^:> of a school- 
age child* s vraJcingihours are spent in school, and this hardly seems sufficient 
to permit an . expansion of the school* s basic role.) Finally, .and perhaps 
most significantly', it recognizes- that an emphasi^ on learning in the schools 
does not detract from a student's eventual ability to lead a satisfying, ful- 
- filling life— it enhances it. Development of moral character, adjustment to 
life, social development, self-confidence — these are hot so much alternatives / 
• to learning as they are reasons for leai-ning. : 



-g3il-Fdr;-4ihl-s---vi^ a publlc^school has.-no- - 

Torrual responsibilities .for a student ?s social or emotional development, the • 
students in the sys^terj,^ do not derive any benefits in these areas from their 
school experiences. The diversity of the student population in a public school 
system- -vhich sirvply reflects' the diversity of the coirxiunity-rprovides' each 
student vith the .opportunity to associate v/ith others of different social ' 
background,; race, religion/ ethnic origin, and economic situation; .Through . 
this Qpportunity he is able to develop sorae. understanding and appreciation, 
of the multi-faceted de:3idcratic society inj vhich he vill eventually live/as . 
an adult. . This is an extreii^ely valuable side-benefit of a public school ' 
education, but it derives frorri the context in vhich that education is pursued 
and is not — strictly- speaking — a part . of it. 

■ In "* short, the ob^recti^e of ' a school systern is' the intellectual develop- 
ment of each student. But this is- only a stateraent of "vhat" schools are 
expected to acconplish; the iraportant question of /'hov" to achieve this objec- 
tive .remains to be addressed. There are two significant, aspects to be con- ' 
sidered in this regard, '..vhich are discussed. belov. 

The first of ' these, obviously, . is the overall quality of the school 
system itself . In the^/task of strengthening its quality, a school system., 
may be thought, of as similar to most other organizations: it must 'have avail- 
able the necessary resources and must manage and apply these resources effec- 
tively. For a school, system-, the most important of these, resources vould 
seem to be its teachers, its facilities, and its professional administrative 
staff. Any system striving for excellence vould- certainly consider capable 
and dedicated teachers, modem facilities, and an imaginative administratlye 
staff tb.be requisites for meeting its fundamental purpose. Acquiring and, 
developing these,' in turn,, involves vii-tually all of the facets of management" 
required, in any ^business'' : planning, ' budgeting , organizing, motivating and \ 
training personnel, evaluation of ongoing and proposed programs, etc. 'More- 
dyer, these are functions ^vhich ecre internal to the school system and are 
therefore largely vithin. the control of the system — at leasb to the extent 
that any public institution controls its o\m operations. It.can.be concluded, 
therefore, that-. the--responsibility..and.-autbori for improving the quality of 
"a school system resides vltKin that system, and that exercising these is an 
iiiiportant- part of meeting the system/.s objective. . 

But there is another aspect of public education vhich is outsid^ the 
control of a- school system, and- vhich nonetheless iritpacts greatly on 'the 
system's success- in providing for the intellectual development- of each! stu- 
dent. This is: the r^ge of differing capabilities of the students-rn the 
system. School systems exist to transmit knowledge and develop intellectual 
- skill S; and. the degree to vhich a system is able to perform this function 
depends prim.arily on its. overall quality, as discussed in the previous para- 
graph . But the degree to vhich it -actually does perform this function depends 
not only on- the quality or the system, but also on the - abilities and^pptential' - 
of its students. In other vords,- teaching is an attribute of the school . 
system alone, but learning is not--leaming (i.e.," intellectual deyelopment) 
is dependent upon both the teacher and the student And students possess 
vldely differing capacities for learning. One does not need to 'l?,e,a clinxcal 
psychologist .or to rely only on scnolarly. research to accept this'.''^^imple_.fact,v . 
one.'s ovn .daily, experiences in dealing vlth others provide aiviple. evidence 
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4^}iat-peo-i^e-ar-G--nQt---lnt,ell(ic.fa 

rently serving as a consul^:ant to the Charles County school systein^ illus- 



trated the degree of diffe: 



observations are borne^^out 



of Evaluation and Researcli 
that the statistical distr: 



enCe existing ^aiiiong children vhen he said recently 



that "a typical fourth --racle" class vlll spem a perfonaance range of seven 
■years"; that is^ cor.ie of tlie students in the class viill be perforaing at the 
first -grade level vhile • others >dll be* at the -seventh ; grade Level . Similar'" 



bv the results of the standardized tests adininis- 



te.red annually 'to Charles ({bounty students, hj:. A. Brian Klein, Director 

for the Charles I County -school sycter::; has said 
bution of neasured ■ intelligence quotients for 
Charles County students dois not differ significantly. from, the distribution 
of * IQVs nationally. Sl'Civly stated;, this means that even though the majority 
of students have IQ's at. or near the overall average level;, substantial num- 
bers have IQ's vhich are ej.ther very much higher or very much lover than 
Kore specifically, IQ^s of ''Charles Covinty school chiidren 
50 to a high of over 150. ' - 



this e.v.erage, 



range from a 'lov of araand 



Faced' vith such a dive;rg_ence in student intellectual capability, hov 



is a school system to x.ieet its responsibility for the intellectual development 
of each student? The quesxion is particularly .perplexing for a public school 
system vhich*, being suppor 
opportunity for all students. 



But i/hat .is /'equality' 



■ed by public funds, must- provide an equal educational 



in this- context? It could be. in;;erpreted as 



the^ presentation of identicjral material to all the students in each grade 
level, addressed to the average level' of capability in that grade. \Jhile - 
this -would meet the needs of .-the majority of students, however, it would 
do a disservice t6 both the^ slower and the brighter students: the former 
would not be able to keep up and the latter would become .bored j both groups 
would quickly lose interes": and .motivation. ■ So the i^esult of this .interpre-r 
tatlon could not be consld(3red equality. XHr. Stauffer likened this, to asking 
.a shoe store f or *a pair of "fourth grade shoes" for a fourth grade child— 
the inference being that a "fourth grade education" would be an. equally linsat-. 
isiactor^^ objective to seek indiscrimiiaately^'f or. all fourth grade students.) 
Another interpretation coul.d be to j)resent material such that all stud^ents 
could rea.ch an identical lovel of academic achievem.ent in each grade level. 
-But, given the range of cambilities. within each . grade, this would be pos- 
sible only when the material was suitable for the slowest students since 
their achievem.ent would be the only level which all students could reach. 
In the very, strict sense t'lis would produce equal results, but certainly it 
could not be. .considered to be equality in education. (To extend Dr. Stauffer *s 
analogy further, this woul^ be like buying the smallest, .size shoes for an 
entire class to wear.)' 



Til e answer to this 
differences among children 
which he can develop 'to th 
be expected to achieve sue 
equality in education : ev 
hi &-C apab i 1 i ty ; and such e 
cati on . Like many^ goal 
be fully realized- -but thi 
it,.. ^ \ . 



dilemma lies in the recognition of the intellectual 
.-Each child should be afforded an education in 



El maximum of his capability, and all children should 

a -level of 'developm.ent. This, then, .. con si:tiiiutes 
sry student educated to. the same extent relative to 
quality should be a" f undamental ^gdal of public edu- : 
this probably represents^ an ideal which. can never 
Is not sufficient reason not to strive to reach ' 
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■stiidents. Tn±s Is at best a iTiechanistic vay of . describing the functions of 
a teacher. Effectl^'"e teaching- -teaching vhich promotes learriing--requlres '. 
capitalizing on every young person's innate desire to learn. Satisfying 
this desire is a rev;arding , experience for a stude^nt; this comes from ihotl- 
vation; -V7hich must be nurtured by challenge. But challenge inust "be care-. * . ' 
fully^^iiiatched to the student's capability; too little .challenge results 
in .boredom. too rr.uch in frustration. Frora this need for challenge, coupled 
vith .recognition of the intellectual diffe-ye'nces among children; it .follpvs 
directly that instx'uctional programs should exist, vhich are differentiated 
according to the particular level of the. student being addressed* 

• Special education' prograins are perhaps the fore.inost 'exaiaple of . such 
differentiation in the current educational environment. These are directed 
toward a segraent of the school popuijation vho,. ar a group, are at a distinct 
educational disadvantage:: for a variety of reasons they are unable to benefit 
frora nor/nal school curricula and programs. They need separate, dedicated . : 
programs to enable them to. reacl? their ^full potential. In recent years this 
need has become recognised by- the general public, by the educatlong.! com- 
munity, , and by the legislative and executive branches of government "at various 
levels. Tnls group of children — the socially or economically disadvantaged 
and th^ mentally, emotionally/ or physically handicapped- -are a ininority of 
the total school population, but they^are nonetheless deserving of concerted 
attention because of their particular circi^mstaLnces . Yet, in the vords of 
Dr. Harold C. 'Lyon. of ■ the U. S. Office of Education, "there- is another minority 
denoted not by race, socio-econom.ic background, ethnic origin, or impaired facul 
ties, but by their exceptional ability. They come from all levels of society, 
from- all races and national origins, -and are equally distributed betveen the 
sexeis . " 

These children >7lth exceptional ability-- "gifted" children--are also 
at a distinct educational dlsadvantege .^. They are neither mqtlvated nor 
challenged by the ordinary Bchool curricula and they - experience difficulties 
in the classroom, again quoting Dr. Lyon, "precisely because /these . curricula/ 
are ordinary. Education* is a mass.venterprise, geared, by economic^ aecessity, 
.as veil as. poll tics to the abilities of the maj ority- -and the ^ majority are, - 
by definition^ average, but just as a child of less-than-average mental 
ability has trouble keeping'up ^^^ith hip classmates, so a child of above'. - J; 
average ability "has trouble staying behind with them. Mastering . in " a few 
days material that other Children require veeks to understand. he becomes bored, ■ 
restless, an:<ious to move on. Prevented from moving ahead by the rigidity, 
of normal- school procedures— assigned to a class vlth others of the 'lanie age,^ 
expected to devote the same attention to the same textbcjpks, requlre\| to be 
present for the same nuifiber of -hours in. the sarrie seat--tne gifted' yoi^gster 
typically takes one of tvo tacks*: he conceals his ability, .an:cious nS^ be 
embarrass others* or draw their ridicule by superior , performance; or, not 

londerstanding his frustration, becom.es a discipline problem .^^It is tine 

for uS to recognize that unusual ability can prove a barrier to achievement, 
and that- it ;is .peculiarly in our national interest to -assure the'^-evelopment. 
of children vho"have potential to mal^e extraordinary contributions to our 
corniiion life." 



— j^r^7Krtetj~aT aTjproG.ch.es- -^"arTferervEiated instnic^^>n~l'or the ' gifted 

can , be suggested. The'se generally fall -in the following categories: 

-Indi'/idualiz^d instruction: each child in 'a class receives instruc- 
' tlon at his particular! level frora his regular classroom teac^herj 

-Enrichi-.ent : . nore advanced and varied work is assj^ghed to the gifted 
child^ .again in his regular classroom setting; • • 



■-Acceleration: the gifted child is advanced one or 
beyond. the normal level for his age; 



!:iore grades 
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-Separate classes: ' gif, d children' vi thin a school lare grouped 
together, (either part of the day or all day) for instruction \at their level 
'of capability; ^ 

-Separate school ( s) : . gifted children from throp.^^ou'^ a school system \ 
are assigned, to a single school. ; ' . . . . 

The distinctions between these are neither cle^r-cut nor. kbsolute, since 
they in fact Represent a continuuin' or range of approaches. Because of this • 
it is difficult to. evaluate theiri individually in absolute tenfiS. But th4yVKiust 
be exanined and evaluated nonetheless; decisions concerning neu prc^grains in 
the Schools should be nade' consciously and rationally^ not sporipane'pusly on 
the basis of expedience or current circumstances. 

, I ■ There are a nuiViber of* perspectives from "v^ich such exaxninat^on ^d' 
evaluation should be '.under taken. Firsts and of course most; important\ (again 
bearing in mind the fundamental- purpose of the school system).^ la theAquestion 
of acaderaic effectiveness — Does the proposed new prog-ajn provide for increased 
intellectual development of the 'students? "But^ important as this \ question 
is, it relates only to wtiether the^ proposed . prograr;L >/ill ._york. >Jl^gth^er\ a . . 

' pr ograr.1 ■ can vrqrk depiends- on three other questions: Is it adrninistf'ativdly 
practicable Is it politically acceptable?. And, Is it economicaliy feasible; 

-For conveniene'e; each'^of Irhese" will be addi^essed separately belbv, yut ii must 
be recognized that these four questions are all. highly ihterrelatec 

Considering acaderaic effectiveness^ there seems little doubt th^t a ^'^ven 
teacher dealing -vith a group of students in a class can be both more Effective 
and more efficient if that group, consists- of students" vho are relatively . . 
homogeneous in" terms, of academic aloility. Effective because he can address • 
his teaching efforts to the particular level appropriate for the entire class, 
and efficient because he nee'd not ''spread himself too thin'' by attempting to 
devote individual attention to the few students vhb are either far eihead'or 
far behind the rest of the . class. The latter point constitutes the major arg-u- 
ment against "individualized instruction" and "enrichment" as approaches to 
gifted education.. In a class with a -vTide •■ range of abilities, the teacher must 
of necessity devote most if not all of his tim.e to the aVerage- students-- . 
simply ^because. they comprise the overv/helining majority of the :class-. Because- 
of . this, ",for example, > "enrichment".^ in practice, of teir-devolyes to giving the 
. brighter child more of the sameT'vrark as the rest "of the. class instead of more- 
advanced \rork--and more of. the same vo^k is pi^ecisely what the gifted child - 
does not .heed; he has- probably .^Ir'eady miastered the. vrark, and 'will only become 
bored.. Another w.ay in which inclividuaiized instruction .or" enrichment are • 



"pTxra~TnpI"er7e^ — — 

proceed essentially hrs.' ovn-ron the iiiiylicit a'SGuinption that^ cince'-qe 
Is "bright; he. mil naturally , excel anyv7ay. . 'But this simply is not -trae; 
zh^ giii ted. child, needs to be, taught , just.as .any other child. And teaching/ 
as stated .earlier^ requires challenge — challenge vhich must be externally 
furnished. If the teacher does attempt to meet the gifted child's needs 
individually''; other . children in the class often shpu animosity tovaixi hiii-i . 
since to therr. it appears that he has been singled out for special treatment . 
arid; recognition. ' This in, turn can cause the^gifted child to.be reluctant to 
detifonstrate his intellectual capability- in class^ for fear of being ostracized 
by his classmates', (incidentally/- such reticence on the parrt of a gifted 
child has the effect of naskijig the child *s ability from his teacher; the sub-' 
.iect of identifying gifted children mil be addrpss^ later.) Tro converse 
"i'eaction is. also possible: .the gifted child may develop a tendency to behave 
in a superior (i.e.^ domineering) manner tov/ard his less capable classmates. 
All of these- considerations , argue against leaving a gifted child in his nonnal 
classroon; or^. stated differently^ they -argvie in favor of acceleration^ special, 
classes^ .or special schools. There are those in education vho tai::e' the posi- 
tion that children should not be so removed from their ^'regular" class^ on 
the grounds that they need the benefit of. "peer association" and that their 
classmates n^ed the benefit- of their lead^ership abilities. Each* of these 
points can be rebutted. First; the ayoved. desirability of peer, association 
seems 'to be founded not so much on the basis of educational need as ofr social- 
need — and the proper place of socia-1 considerations in the; public schools 
(as important side benefits but secondary to the basic educational piurpose) • 
has been 'previously discussed. Moreover/ there is no reason to e>rpect that a 
group of gifted- children vill be. any less socially heterogeneous than the total 
school population fro/n vhich they vere selected; i.e.^. they vi 11 still ' be 
•benefitting from- peer association in the social sense. Second^, removing 
intellec"£ually superior studeTits from their regular classes i;ill not deprive 
/the 'reiviaining students in term.s, of leadership; on the contrary ^ those remain- - 
•ing students vill hive^a greater opportunity to develop and demonstrate 'their 
leadership abilities 'vn}thin their oim group. Rather, than being deprived,^ they 
irill- themselves benefit. .These arguments also support the practice, of accelera- 
tion/ except that a* student; v;ho.-has- be one grade may- still not be 
aiMong a group* vhieh; shares his ability; ' i.e. ; he may still be intellecbually 
superior to the class; in facty considering th'^ relatively small difference 
.in in.telligence between- any tvo consecutive grs^des, the m.ajority of gifted, 
children probably have capabilities veil above those o'f the students at the 
next grade- level. For exara|ple; an eight-year old vith an IQ of ' 125 (a- level 
cor.:nonly accepted as representing a' minlraum definition of giftedness) has the 
intelligence of a ten-y-ear old, a difference in this case of tvo grades. 
■For students \T±th higher "^IQ's, the differences vpuld be even greater. ' But 
advancing a child- t\;o. or more . grades places him araong' -students, -who; are older, • 
••pbysically larger, "and more mio^ture than he. Even though he would, be aca- 
demically able to handle the vork of the class, such- an environment is- likely 
to adversely affect his emotipnal veil-being to the point of. his vlthdra^rLng 
from any participation with the rest of the class. - Jn. terms -of acaderiic 
effectiveness, none of' the objectives raised above arplies to either separate 
classes made up entirely of gifted students or to a separate- school for gifted.' 
I^ese approaches' to gifted education (particularly the latter) permit the- . , ' 
■grouping, of children, who are sirailar' not only in intellectual -ability but 
in chi^onological age, physical development, and socia^l and emotional; maturity 



.as veil. Under such conditions,, a' teacher can devote maximum attention to 
education vhich will reach all of his students both effectively and effi^ 
biently — the very antithesis of the individualized instruc-^ion or enrichment . 
approaches discussed- earlier, * " . 

A key factor vhich must be recognized concerning the second major q.ues- • 
tion — adjv.ini strati ve prac.ticability--is the limited number of gifted children 
to be found among the 'school population in. a school system. For^the sake * . 
of disc?ussion^ it can be 'assurhed. that no more than ten percent pf the stu- 
dents in a system. are gifted. I\irthermore, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that these, students, are ' distribuoed relatively uniformly throughout the 
systeni^ i-e., that .they are not concentrated in any particular age group 
or grade , level, nor at any particular school. Under such circumstances; every 
classroom in every Gchpol has a likelihood of containing a . small^umber of. 
gif ted students . If .either individualized instruction or enrichmeQ^t are to 
be implemented as the approach to gifted education^ therefore^ every, teacher . . 
in the school system vould have' to receive some degree of training-> prepara- 
tion, and/pr indoctrination in dealing vith -gifted children; also, it is not 
unlikely that each t'eacher vould expect some support in the form of special- 
materials or professional' staff assistance. Considering the limited, amount ■ 
of time each teacher has available "to vork irLth a very small segment of the.' 
class, as disQussedin the previous paragraph, both individualized instruction 
and enrichment would appear to be extremely ^inefficient approaches to gifted 
education: '- A large amount of effort is required to produce a * small amount 
of results, dispersed throughout the system.- In addition, dependence on the- 
individual efforts of virtually all the teachers in the system— vhich vould 
be required by . the nature, of ■. these approaches--vould' make uniform administer- 
ing of the prograjn on a . system-vrlde. basis extremely difficult. Acceleration 
suffers from the same- dl'sadvantage . But the use Of separate classes or a 
separate school for the gifted allovs a. degree of concentration of both stu- ' 
dents and teachers, . along vith the resulting administrative efficiency, 
systen-vide management/ and evaluation advantages. .■ ' ' 

The adoption of any ■ program , by a public institution is contingent upon 
political acceptability- -"pplitical'V being used here in its ' legitimate, 
historical sense/ not vith the pejorative connotation often associated vith. 
•the term today . " This simply means that the. program must be acceptable to - 
•fche constixuenqy served or (since opposition is more often vocalized than 
support) must not be considered unacceptable^' It is in this area that imple- 
mentation of differentiated gifted. education faces a hurdle, on tvo counts. 
One is the belief that a child. involved in a gifted education program is 
receiving a "better" education than a child vho is not. The other is' the 
belief that the establishment. of separate gifted programs is unfair, ' undemo-- 
cratic, and' possibly even illegal-. The 'first of these attitudes has been 
address.ed earlier in this paper: vhen each child receives an education geared 
to his ovn particular . capabilities, no one receives a better : education than * 
anyone else; each in fact receives an equal education relative to those . , • 
capabilltiesV -The second belief mentioned can be largely ansvered by this 
same argument, but the' ansver deserves elaboration because /it Is held not 
only by some members of the general public, but— incredible as this may seem- - 
by professionals in the field of education as veil, including some in' the 
Charles County system. Witness, for example,- the folloving comments and 
..statements.: - . .* - ■. / ■ 
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. -a Charles County school principal has said- that he Is prohibited 
from, grouping students in classes according to. their ability because the 
Department of Healthy Education> ,and Welfare vould not permit it; ' 

-a. Board of Education staff '.iriernber stated that the "track system" 
Is "illegal", the implication being that ability grouping is prohibited by 
lav; ■■ / ■ \ ' . 

* " *o -another principal responded to si recent * survey of individual school " 
gifted programs., in Charles County *by saying that "all" of his studgnts are 
gifted;; - , , . " • . ... . ■ . 

' . r ^ - <r • 

-a Board of Education stai;f meinber has referred to the grouping of 
g-^* rted students in full-time, separate classes as forming "an elite cadre,, 
like a bunch of .fezis". ' . ' . - . . . , \ . ' 

A-ctitudes conererning the "illegality" of ability grouping probably stem from 
dvergeneralization of recent court decisions..' The courts have determined 
that vhen a school system groups children- In different levels in such a vay 
that the .qu-ality of education differs from level, to level, this difference * 
in quality tends to keep students in the level at vhl'^ they -were originally 
assigned and that these circumstances constitute unfair; and* illegal discrixrti-. 
.nation. Surely any rational person would agree that such a pract±ce--the so-\' 
called track system — should be considered -wrong by any standards • But should 
its condemnation be vieved as a blanket prohibition against any attempt to 
place students of similar academic capability in the same class? One trould 
suspect not- -particularly in light -of the many special education programs / 
that are being initiated for children vho have lesger abilities. But it ' 
is being so' viewd by at least , some officials in the. Charles County school 
system. Attitudes = such as these must be reco^ized and, dealt with if a 
differentiated gifted program irS to be established. ' Ihey vould probably . 
have little or no impact on the indiv.iduali^sed or enrichment approaches, and 
perhaps only- a minor impact on acceleration * Bute they could generate a strong 
negative reaction to the use of Separate classes or a. separate school for 
gifted, if the purposes for such programs vere not car'^efully -explained in a - 
advance. ' ■ v . ■ , / , 

'. Finally, ve come .to. the question of ecohorhic feasibility — vhich, second 
only to academic effectiveness, is probably the most impor.tant aspect to be 
considered in examining proposed programs f oi*. a school system-. ^Some- might 
argue that. the money spent for education. is not- an expen-se of government but 
rather an investment, in the future of our * community and our society;, that our 
children represent a national resource wliich must be developed to its- fullest 
possible extent; that ve can afford nothing less than the*^ best educational 
systems. Philosophically, these arguments are ^correct--^but practical realities 
still dictate that choices on hov to allocate fiscal resources must be made 
because these resources are liraited. 'The Charl.es County Board. of Education,' 
*in its recent Position .Statement on Legislation concerning gifted education^ 
has stated that it is riov unable to provide the financial support necessary 
'to institute a gifted ^education program and must rely instekd on fimding from 
the State government. This position is no doubt based on the. apparently 
logical assumption that such a new program TOuld necessarily require signifi- 
cant additional expenditures. Perhaps individualized instr\iction and accelera- 
tion are approaches which would require relatively high to.tal. expenditures 



iDecause- of the 'dispersed nature of these approaches^ as discussed previously. 
Acceleration vould seem to require little if any axidltionalx expenditures. 
I'he approaches vhich night intuitively seem, to be prohibitively expensive 
are the use' of separa-le classes or. a separate school — part^ularly the latter, 
vh.fch connotes the building of a nev facility 'and the hiring of - addltiphal " 
teaching staff. But. this ass^^fiption caii^^be disputed 'by recognizing a simple 
fact: gifted chil^^ren -are nov a part of the school population. Identifying 
our gifted child^ren as such does not create additional students and therefore 
does not create a ne ed fo:r more teachers^ cjifferent materials^ or nev facilities 
since' these children are already, in the school • system — being taught by cur- . 
rently employed teachers, using available materials, and occupying e:cLstirig ■ 
facilities. But tliey' are dispersed throughout the system, in regular class- 
rooms,, and are not receiving the benefits of ka' education directed tovmrd 
their level of capability. Bringing them together into' separate classrooms 
or. in a. separate school would not require either the hiring, of additional 
teachers or the construction of - a nev school building; rather, it vrould • 
require the rearranging of students and teachers and' teachers at facilities 
.within the. system — and this could be done without incurring major additional • 
costs. • This is not to say that the optimum quantity 'or quality of the resources 
.required Yiow necessarily exists , within the system. For example, there may • 
or may not be any teachers in the system who have been fbraally trained in 
gifted education. ■ HoveVer, there are- teachers. who have shov^n a professiprjal 
interest in this field; others could no doubt be" found. ' The move- to-i-zard a ^. 
differentiated gifted program, using a dedicated facility, could be begun 
now; as the program becarae established, these teachers could dirisct their own** 
professional development- effort 'toiTard training .in gifted' education and the 
school system's recruiting prograrn could seek tp assure that an appropriate, 
proportion of newly-hired teacher s> were' qualified an gifted education. ' 

The points made in the preceding paragrajjhs are shown in abbreviated 
forrn in the attached chart, which compares each of the five approaches^ to 
gifted education against each of the four evaluation factors discussed,. Tlie 
possible interrelationships between the various evaluatipn factors have not 
been discussed (for exarfiple, rjjgn-uni'forra administration of a gifted program 
could have a derogatory effect on political- acceptability; excessive cost 
could limit a,cademic effectiveness; etc.); nevertheless, thev^maj or aspects 
to be consider^ed in evjaluating possible gifted education prog*rams have been 
covered. From, this discussion,* it is concluded that the establishment of a 
^separate school for t^e gifted children of'.Sharles CountySrauld be the best 
alternative both ediy^ationa'i^y and.. economically.' 

This paper has attempted to restrict its discussion of gifted education 
programs to matters of general policy, without becoming involved in the • • 
details of specific procedures or practices. . There is one such specific aspect 
of gifted education, ho-vrever, ' which is deserving of attention here-;, this is ' 
the question of how students should be selected for inclusion in a gifted 
program.. It is suggested that, for a number of reasons, the procedures used 
.for identifying gifted children should be objective rather than subjective.. 
That is, to the m.axLmam 'extent possible, selection should be based, on the • 
results of -uniformly administered testing programs .rather than the Judgments 
- of teachers- or .other, educators. IJumerous standardized tests are $.lready 
being giv^n to the students in the system, so -one advantage would be that 
already available data can be utilized as a part of the selection process.. 



Trie* use Ox tests also reiriove3--to some extent — the hiiiiian'elernent frdnlf^t^^ 
proce§G; leading e:'q?erts in gifted education believe^. that teacners :^re likely . • 
to "be imable to identify a gifted child .in their classroor. (one rea^son for * 
this — the subdued behavior, of sbme. gifted children — vas cited; earlier in thif^ , 
paper). Sonne night object to reliance on testing since such tests ;,do not , ' . 
lend. 'thenselves.;to the , identification of artistically or musically gifted 
ohildreni- 'Iliis is probably true^ -but since- a "gifted education- prograji^^ in' . 
Charles County vould be a totally nev- venture y perhaps it v/ould be advisable . 
to liriit'.its application '?to the intellectually gifted initially -and e:xpar.d--' v . 
the prografn into other areas of giftedness later as the program beca a estab-. 
lisb'ed .arid^ the people involved gained experience/ Finally^ an advantage of " 
using testinr; /s that it" provides a reasonably uniform and demonstrable basis. " 
for selection^ vhich is 'necessary to assure that, entry into tHe program is admin 
istered equitably emd without discrimnation/ ' 

The raajor conclusions of this paper are that -dedicated; differentiated 
academic prograiibs for gifted children are necessary in Charles County to 
neet the needc of these children; that such programs can best be iraplemented 
loy grouping the children by "ability- (ideallyj-f fthe gifted^ in a. separate 
school); that such grouping. educationall5'" benefits^ aO-l of the children in " 
the system; and that this- approach is both ecoriomiically feasible and admih-^ 
•Istratively .practicable. One uncertainty "lies in jthe area of political, 
acceptability, .donsidering the attitudes of some members ,of the -general public* ' 
and of some of the professionals in the Charles County 'system. Hopefully;, 



the discussion presented in this paper mil serve 
attitudes^ 

-In sunimary/ it is recommended that: 



to change some of these 



/ ■ . -the program for gifted children embodied , in System Objective Number,. 
11 of ^the Board of Education Ilaster. Plan'-be implemented pn a system-mde basis;. 



. ./ -the gifted progrsfi-a have, as one of* Its basic fo^ondations^^ the concept 
axad practice of ability grouping to the maximum extent possible; . ' : 

-the use of already available facilities, ' materials, and personnel 
'for .the gifted program be thoroughly examined 'as a prirriary, means for imple- 
menting the program ^Tlthout additional major fiscal; impact "bn the system; . 



' -the emphasis in identification -of . gifted children be on the use 

of .objective rather thaji subjective techniques.^ ' • 
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1) flbis 'paper vas vritten- vhlle the author vas a raersihex' of the x^dvisor;^'' Repre- 
seritative Citizens Council's Ad Hoc Coipjaittee on Curriculura. It prq^sents his 
individual viev;s^. and not necessarily those of the CDirtinittee as a vlj.ole. 

2) A variety of sources' vas utilized -In preTjarlng the paper'/ including conver- • ' 
sations- vith private individuals and vlth professional members ' of i}}e educational 
Gorpxiunity, discussions at- mee tings of the ARCC; Curriculum Cor:Ka.j.tteej the author *s 
personal experiences. both as a student and as a parent^ and the writings of a 
number of scholars and observers in .the field of education.' Speco^fic- citations 
Df the- latter are not . included ' in the paper.;,'the decision, to omit /tl!ios;e' vas. made . 
primarily , on the basis of editorial convenience, and in recognition j of the "b?LSic 
intent of the paper: .to convey the views of a single, reasonably ^|?ell-informed, 
private -citizen on one .Aspect, of public education in an objective |ahd rational 
manner. It is not intended to be a scholarly ti:eatis.e, and indeed no useful » 
T)urpose vould be served by attempting to m-ake it so. . : | - . 

On the contrary, an- effort to "prove" ehy point m^ade in the paper by citing 
the appropriate supporting literature would probably only encoura^'ge some readers 
to "disprove" the point by reference to-, the . vorks ?of other vrlte^^s vho/.hold 
differing views. Regardless of the nature of the particular point under con- 
tention,- such conflicting evidence would not be difficult to locat-e. If the * 
author has learned anything as a result of his efforts in this area to date, 
it is that the opinions of experts in the field of education .differ, that the., 
results of * research which has been conducted a^e either inconclusive or sub- 
ject to different interpretations which 'lead to conflicting conclusions., and 
that in short,-- there does not nov ,>exlst (and. possibly never vill exist) a,, 
unified body b'f knowledge: about education ;.a%ain3t which, all educational ques- 
tions can. be, rigorously examlned.and positively- answered. This simply m^ans . 
that, in the final, analysis^, decisions concerning the central .purpose or dlrec- ■ 
tion"ofa given public -school system are essentially judginents-'^judgrnents' which '> 
cannot be m.ade" solely on the'. basis- of scientific evidence, but should take-, into 
.account a variety of attitudes, opinions, ' Experiences, viewpoints, and perceptions 
as well. ,It was In top spirit of attempting to provide^ admce and suggestions, 
rather than, docameiztsd "facts" that this paper waS-TOltten.^ , ,. 

■ ' ■ ■ ^ . , ■• . , . 

Hov.^l^er, for those readers who ha,Ve missed the. point of the preceding 
paragraph; or -are uncomfortable reading a docioment ^which is not .replete with 
superscripts, footnotes, et seq i's, et.al\s-^;. or feel that an absence of c it a- . 
tions is an indication that this/paper must -be lacking in scholastic or intel- 
lectual integrity, a listing of the various items consulted in. the' preparation 
of this paner ha.s'been attached. 

3) Finally, a note of apprj^ciation is. in order: the opportunity to participate 
'in, and perhaps contribute to, the workings of the local school system- has • - 

been valuable - and informative. The Charles County scho.ol ad}ranlstratlon--both 
"the. Board of Education arid its professional staff --has demonstrated an ■ apparently 
• Sincere desire to actively seek the' advicev of . the public which it serves". For 

this Interest, which is not universally shared among public '^school systems, it ' .. 

is to be- cor.r;ended. ■ ■■'■^ . " . ^ ' ^ . - ^ 
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